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Ite. at may be land at. ‘the time for whieh the « owner ‘may a 
getting a few shillings. A man builds upon it, and the 

immediately goes up by leaps and bounds to as much as four, five, 
and fifty times, and sometimes—I can give you cases—a 100 times ba 
the previous value of, the land—purely because he has built a home | 
for himself upon it. What better purpose could you put land to than 
that? He gets a lease for sixty, seventy, or eighty years. ‘Year by 
year the value of that land and house passes out of the hands of the 
man that built it, who sweated for it, who raised money for it, int 
the hands of the man who never spent a penny: in erecting that house. 
What do we say? We say the country has need of money, and we are 
looking out for somebody to tax. (Laughter. ) We do. not want to tax 
food—(hear, hear)—we will tax no man’s raiment, we will not tax the — 
house that shelters him and his family—what shall we tax? Wedo | 
not want to tax industry, we do not want to tax enterprise, we do not 
want to tax commerce—what shall we tax? We will tax the man who 
is getting something that he never earned—(cheers)—that he never 
produced, and that by no law of justice and fairness ought ever to 
belong to him. So when that lease expires, and the landlord comes in. 
and seizes that house, he has got to give 10 per cent. to the community ‘i 
upon it. (Cheers, and a voice: “It ought to be 50 per cent.”) Well, 
they say that 10 per cent. is robbery—(laughter)—I do not know what. 

name they would give 50 per cent. ; but the landlord takes 100 per 

cent. ; we only take 10. : 


THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 


The final quotation we give because in its closing sentence it 
seems to reveal not only why the Lords have failed, but why ] 
Mr. Lloyd George has succeeded. It is his Surana with the } 
common life and his understanding of the common life which — 
are the motive power of his career. In this passage he puts q 
his finger upon the true springs of just government. The — 
passage is from a speech at Edinburgh, delivered on Mee 
26, 1910. He said :— 


But what about the majority of the Peers? They, in the main, were — i 
men whose brows had never been sprinkled with the curse of man. a 
'The eating of bread through the sweat of their brow was unknown to — as 
them. They were born within that magic circle of Cherubim with | 
flaming swords—(laughter)—that guarded the Paradise where plenty 

was obtained without labour. (Laughter.) They knew nothing of the ae 
responsibility, the anxiety, of conducting businesses great or small; on 
they knew nothing of the daily worries of a trader’s existence, ee ae 
care and the thought spent, the knowledge and the experience — 
gathered, the skill acquired in the million ways of earning a living, — 
That was no possession of theirs. The manna was strewn plenteously © a 
on their path through life, and others gathered it for them. (Cheers.) 
From the cradle to the grave all was found for them. As Mr. 
Chamberlain once said, “They toil not, neither do they~ spin ”— Sp 
(laughter and cheers)—except those who ‘indulge in the caprice of a _ 
lonely furrow. (Cheers.) Even that furrow was never driven straight 
; —(laughter and cheers)—and they did not sow, they did not reap, they — 
did not mill the golden grain, they did not convert it into bread. They — 
met it first when - it was daintily spread on their tables. The brilliance © he 
of the sunshine of their lives blinded them to the squalor around them. © 
(Loud cheers.) Why did he say that they could not legislate? He — 
would tell them why. Sympathy was essential to legislation—(hear, _ 
Pee ane sympathy without now fede was impossible. pebeacty s Nee 
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The Buddhist Temperance Movement 
of Ceylon. 


A Vindication and An Appeal. 


HE present Temperance Movement dates from the 
year 1912. In that year the Ceylon Government 
introduced a new Excise Scheme, under which over a. 
thousand new toddy shops were established. The 
people protested against this enormous increase of 

facilities for drinking and other objectionable features of the 

new excise policy. As these protests were all unheeded,. 

a temperance movement was started for the purpose of counter- 

acting the evils of the growing liquor traffic. The movement 

was naturally confined in the main to the Sinhalese Buddhists. 
who form the bulk of the population, but it has all along 
received the sympathy and support of the temperance workers. 
of other persuasions, including Christian missionaries. In 
spite of many difficulties, this campaign of Total Abstinence 
met with encouraging success. Village after village, chiefly in 
the Western Province, joined the movement, and in some: 
districts drinking was reduced to a minimum. Then the 

Colonial Government issued in April, 1913, the following 

General Order :— 

(i) Any public servant who wishes to join a Temper-- 


ance or a Total Abstinence Society, must first obtain 
the permission of the head of his department. 


(ii) If permission is accorded, it will be on the express. 
condition that the officer takes no part in the manage- 
ment of the society and that he does not attend public. 
meetings organised by the Society. 


(iii) Permission to join such societies should not be 
given to administrative officers such as headmen. | 
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No shrewder blow at the temperance movement could have 
teen devised. The local officials knew full well that without 
the co-operation of the headmen no { undertaking, however 
beneficial to the people, could succeed in the country districts, 
and that if the headmen were made to withdraw or stand aloof 
from the temperance societies, the whole movement would 
probably collapse. All local efforts to get this arbitrary rule 
annulled proved fruitless. Official spokesmen stoutly defended 
and justified it, although it interfered with the religious liberty 
of the headmen, a large majority of whom were Buddhists, 
and who, it must be further noted, for the most part received 
no remuneration for their services. An appeal was then made 
to the Imperial authorities. The friends of the temperance 
cause in England, especially the Native Races and Liquor 
Traffic United Committee, took up the matter. Questions were 
asked in the House of Commons, and strong representations 
were made to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. As a 
result of this agitation in England, the obnoxious rule was 
unconditionally withdrawn in June, 1913. In the summer of 
1912, a strong deputation, including Sinhalese representatives, 
had waited on the then Colonial Secretary (Rt. Hon. L. V. 
Harcourt, M.P.) on the whole excise question and a few changes 
had been made in the excise scheme, the most important one 
‘being the provision made for the appointment of Advisory 
Committees. -This last was certainly a concession, but, as will 
‘be presently seen, its value has been almost altogether nullified 
in practice. ~ | | | 


The withdrawal of the prohibitory rule as regards headmen 
immediately produced important results. The temperance 
movement began to spread and gather strength as its sphere of 
activities widened. New societies rapidly sprang into existence, 
the work was being gradually consolidated, and the campaign 
carried into remoter districts. Whilst things were in this 
promising condition the deplorable anti-Moorish riots occurred 
towards the end of May, 1915. These disturbances were 
unfortunately made the occasion by the local bureaucracy of 
taking proceedings against temperance societies and their leaders 
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which, we maintain, were entirely uncalled for and undeserved. 
Before coming to that point, however, it would be useful to 
describe briefly the organization responsible for this vigorous 
temperance movement and its methods of working. 


As already stated, the movement has been from the beginning 
mainly Buddhist. It has been the conscious endeavour of the 
leaders to give it this religious turn. The reason for this is 
obvious. The vast majority of the Sinhalese are Buddhists. 
Nothwithstanding modern tendencies, religion has still a hold 
upon them especially in country districts. Everybody knows 
that one of the fundamental teachings of Buddhism is total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks and drugs. Right up 
to the time of their contact with the West, the Sinhalese 
strictly observed this principle—for more than twenty centuries 
they were a nation cf total abstainers. Drinking was then 
regarded as a low thing, and no one who valued his reputation 
was engaged in the manufacture or sale of intoxicants. More- 
over the Sinhalese kings never made this accursed trade a 
source of public revenue. Although in recent times, under the 
influence of Western ways of life and thought, there has been 
a great change in the attitude of the people towards the drink 
evil, and what was once regarded as a degradation has for many 
become the hall-mark of civilisation, still the old ideals have not 
altogether died out in the country. If anybody, therefore, 
wished to stem the current of intemperance that has set in, the 
easiest and most effective way of doing it was undoubtedly to 
revive and strengthen those ancient ideals which yet could 
influence and inspire the hearts of the people. So, when the 
temperance movement was inaugurated in 19142, it naturally and 
rightly allied itself with the national faith. Often the temper- 
ance societies are established in temples, and the meetings are 
held in the preaching halls. Every meeting is attended by the 
Bhikshus (Buddhist monks) and a religious exhortation by one 
of them invariably forms an item of the programme. The satis- 
factory progress of the temperance movement may to a large 
extent be attributed to its association with the religion of the 
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people; for to an eastern mind nothing appeals so strongly as 
the teachings of the ancestral faith and the traditions of the 
past. It must not, however, be supposed for a moment that 
established on a Buddhist basis, our Total Abstinence Societies 
must be intolerant and exclusive. Nothing would be further 
from the truth. No religious test or condition -is attached to 
membership, which is open to all, irrespective of religious 
persuasion. In fact Christians and Mahommedans have not 
infrequently joined these societies, and in some instances even 
held offices.” | 


The whole movement is controlled by the Total Abstinence 
Central Union of Colombo. This body consists of a score or 
so of active members devoted to the cause of Total Abstinence. 
It has only one official—the Honorary Secretary, who is also in 
charge of the funds. No subscriptions are solicited either from 
the members or the public, all expenses of the Union, which 
amount to a considerable sum every year, being defrayed by 
private voluntary contributions from those members who care 
to make such donations to which no publicity is given at any 
time. The Union meets regularly every Wednesday afternoon. - 
The chief item of business at these weekly meetings is the 
arrangement of the field work for the following week. The 
Secretary submits a list of places that have to be visited either 
for the purpose of organising new societies or for holding 
meetings in connection with existing ones. The work is then 
apportioned among the members. Each member, so deputed, 
must bear his own travelling and other expenses. Those who 
own motor cars are expected to use them for these visits. In 
this manner several thousand miles are in the aggregate travelled 
every year by the members, and hundreds of villages visited 
without any expense to the Union. The proceedings of the 
weekly meetings are regularly published in the English and 
Sinhalese papers together with the programme of meetings in , 
all parts of the country including the names of members 





* See Rev. Mr. Fonseka’s letter on page 25. 
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deputed to attend each meeting. All meetings of village 
societies are also very widely advertised in the Sinhalese papers 
as well as by printed hand-bills distributed in the district, and 
they are open to all, members and others alike. It is important 
to bear these facts in mind in view of certain official allegations, 
to which reference is made later. 


The village societies meet at least once a month. They have 
their yearly, and in some cases half-yearly, meetings at which 
the Central Union is generally represented. When several 
societies have been established in any locality, they are placed 
under a District Union, which is a committee composed of 
delegates—mostly the office-bearers—of the several village 
societies forming the Union. Several such Unions have been 
established, the most important being the Hapitigam Korale 
Union, which controls fifty village societies with a membership 
approaching ten thousand. 


Once in three months representatives of the Central Union 
and the District Unions meet in some centre or other. These 
quarterly conferences of temperance workers are summoned by 
the Secretary of the Central Union, and are devoted entirely to 
the discussion of practical matters concerning the work in the 
different districts and the means of strengthening and extending it. 


Half-yearly Conventions are held in Colombo under the 
auspices of the Central Union. Delegates from all affiliated 
societies attend the Convention. All important matters are 
finally decided by resolution at these gatherings. Their 
proceedings are fully reported in the newspapers, both English 
and Sinhalese, while copies of resolutions bearing on the excise 
policy of the Government are regularly forwarded to the local 
Colonial Secretary. 


It may be asked: What has been the net result of these 
operations? This question cannot be answered in full without 
entering into facts and figures which are not at the present 
moment in my possession. [can only state here what no one 
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who has honestly examined our work can deny, that the 
temperance movement has not only reduced the volume of drink 
in localities where it has established itself, but has also done 
much to uplift the Sinhalese villager in other respects as well. 
In support of this statement I cannot do better than quote the 
following passage from the last Annual Report (April, 1915) of 
the Hapitigam Korale Union, for what is indicated there is 
generally true of all Total Abstinence Societies which have been 
worked with vigour and persistence :— 


“The Results of our Work. 


The principal aim and object of our Society is the total 
abolition of the drink evil in the district. All our efforts are 
directed to this end, and the results that have been so far 
achieved are far from discouraging. In our last Report it 
was stated that all the toddy shops established in the Korale 
had been virtually closed for want of customers. ‘To-day we 
have to record the most gratifying fact of the total abolition 
by the Government itself not only of the 27 toddy shops 
opened in 1912 under the new Excise Scheme, but also of 
five out of the 17 arrack taverns in the district. We further 
note with pleasure that three more arrack taverns are marked 
for abolition this year. 

Our efforts to wean the people from the drink habit have 
naturally resulted in improvirg to an appreciable extent the 
social and moral condition prevailing in the ‘villages. Theft, 
gambling, and such other offences have practically disappeared 
in many villages, and everywhere in the district the people 
are leading a much more peaceful and happier life than they 
ever did before.”’ 


One would expect that an indigenous and spontaneous effort 
of this nature, fraught with such vast potentiality for good, 
would be welcomed, encouraged, and fostered by the Government 
responsible for the welfare of the people. Unfortunately this 
good fortune has not fallen to the lot of the temperance 
movement in Ceylon. On the contrary, from the beginning it 
has been viewed with disfavour and even hostility by the local 
bureaucracy. ‘The prohibitory order as regards headmen affords 
a fair index to the attitude of the Colonial Government towards 
temperance societies. The intervention of powerful bodies in 
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England interested in the cause of temperance resulted in the 
withdrawal of that unjust rule, but it did not succeed 
in removing the opposition of the officials to the progress of our 
work. Their policy has been to ignore as far as possible the 
temperance movement and nullify the effects of any concession 
secured by the people. . The working of the Advisory 
Committees furnishes a striking illustration of this policy. 
These Committees were established upon instructions from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the purpose of ascertaining 
the wishes of the people, in fact as a temporary substitute for 
the principle of Local Option which they had demanded. The 
Colonial Government has carried out these instructions only in 
the letter. Advisory Boards are annually appointed, but, so far 
as nominations by the Government go, they are made as 
unrepresentative as possible of the people most concerned. An 
analysis of the composition of these Committees for any one 
year discloses a consistent attempt to shut out the Buddhists, 
and particularly those connected with the temperance movement. 
In 1915, for instance, the total number of members, both elected 
and nominated, were 195. Of these only 18 were Buddhists. 
Again, of these 18 four held their seats in some official capacity 
or another, seven were elected members, and only seven owed 
their appointment to the Government. Contrast this with the 
figure 149, which was the total number of nominations by the 
Governor, and the conclusion is irresistible that the Buddhists 


have been deliberately excluded from these Boards. There is 
also the further fact that the few nominations vouchsafed to 
Buddhists were in districts where little or no temperance activity 
prevailed. Much more can be said on this subject, but what 
has been stated is, I think, sufficient to prove the official 
antagonism to the great effort on the part of the people to 
protect themselves from the rapidly growing evils of drink. 
And when the troubles arose in last May this hostility broke out 
afresh and uncontrolled under the immunities of martial law, 
and temperance societies and temperance workers became 
special objects of attack. I have elsewhere” described the 





* See my ‘‘ Note on the Riots in Ceylon with special Reference to the Arrest 
and Imprisonment of Buddhist Temperance Leaders,”’ 
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highly unjust and humiliating treatment to which the 
Buddhist temperance leaders were subjected, such as their 
arrest without any charge, their imprisonment in penal cells for 


weeks together like convicted felons, and their subsequent 
release without trial. Further, village societies, as well as the 
office of the Secretary of the Central Union, and the houses of 
temperance workers in Colombo and elsewhere, were visited by 
the police and subjected to a rigorous search, and papers were 
removed, although there was absolutely nothing found anywhere 
to justify this course. These unjust and wholly unwarranted 
proceedings have had a disastrous effect upon temperance work. 
It has. been well-nigh killed. The Central Union, it is true, 
still exists, and is making a gallant effort to rally the scattered 
and disorganized forces, but the task seems to be almost 
hopeless. Three months of martial law and the outrages 
committed under it, have struck terror into the hearts of the 
Sinhalese villagers, while the harsh and illegal treatment to 
which temperance leaders were wantonly subjected has impressed 
them with the idea that the Government does not approve of 
temperance work. ‘They do not therefore care to incur official 
displeasure once more by holding and attending meetings. One 
hears now but rarely of a village temperance gathering, whereas 
in the pre-riot days perhaps a dozen meetings were held every 
week. Thus the great edifice of temperance work reared at 
the cost of three or four years’ labour is now threatened with 
ruin. But the Colonial Government has not remained content 
with what it had achieved under martial law. It has taken one 
further step which bids fair to stifle all future social efforts like 
the temperance movement. ‘Towards the end of 1915 the 
following clause was added to the Code for Aided Schools :— 


“ Before any Government grant is paid, the Department 
of Education will require to be satisfied that the owner, 
manager, or teachers of the school have not associated 
themselves in any way with movements or societies 
which are concerned in any political or social programme 
directed against the Government or calculated to disturb 
public tranquillity and excite unrest among any class of 
His Majesty’s subjects.” Piste. 
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This reactionary rule, quite on a level with the Headmen order, 
is doubtless aimed at the temperance movement. That it will 
effect its sinister purpose is equally certain. Many of our 
temperance workers, both in Colombo and in country districts, are 
associated with Buddhist educational work, either as owners, or 
managers of schools, or teachers. These men are now compelled 
to choose between the government grants and the temperance 
societies. What the choice will be in most cases, can well be 


imagined, and already we have at least one instance in which 
the headmaster of an aided school resigned from the local 
temperance committee for fear of losing his annual grant. 


On Ist March a question put in the House of Commons by 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., concerning this extraordinary rule 
and its consequences, elicited the following reply from Mr. 
Bridgeman, M.P., who answered on behalf of the Colonial 
- Secretary :— 


‘I have no information as to the amendment of the 
Education Code, nor as to the resignation of schoolmasters in 
consequence of it, but I will ask for a report from the officer 
administering the Government of Ceylon. With reference to 
the second part of the question, the Excise policy of the 
Ceylon Government has been frequently explained in this 
House by my predecessor; I would refer for example to the 
questions and answers appearing in the Official Report for 
the Ist July and 24th July, 1912. There is, of course, no 
foundation for the suggestion that the Ceylon Government 
desires to discourage temperance, or is in any way hostile to 
societies whose real object is the promotion of temperance; 
but I regret to say that it has been established that many of 
the so-called temperance societies have been largely used for 
the propagation of views of which it would be impossible for 
any Government to approve.” 


This statement, expressed in vague and intangible terms, was 
yet capable, if unchallenged, of doing great harm to the whole 
temperance cause in Ceylon. I ventured, therefore, to address 
the following letter to the Secretary of State for the Colonies :— 


“5, Pump Court, Temple, 
Londony EC, 
7th March, 1916. 
To the RIGHT HONOURABLE A. BONAR LAW, the Secretary 
of State for the Colontzes. 


S1r,—I have the honour to state that on Wednesday, 
Ist March, 1916, in the course of an answer to a question 
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put by Mr. Chancellor, M.P., in regard to the recent amend- 
ment to the Ceylon Education Code Mr. Bridgeman, M.P., 
is reported to have said on your behalf :— 


‘There is, of course, no foundation for the suggestion that 
the Ceylon Government desires to discourage temperance, 
or is in any way hostile to societies whose real object is the 
promotion of temperance, but I regret to say that it has 
been established that many of the so-called temperance 
societies have been largely used for the propagation of views 
of which it would be impossible for any Government to 
approve.’ 


In view of the gravity of the concluding part of this state- 
ment, which from its very indefiniteness is certain to have an 
adverse effect upon the whole temperance movement in 
Ceylon, I beg respectfully to ask that you may be pleased to 
say 

(1) What exactly were the views propagated by the 
temperance societies of which the Government cannot 
approve, 


(2) When and where and under what circumstances 
were these views propagated, 


(3) Whether these views were contrary to the law of the 
land; if so, in how many instances were the offenders 
prosecuted and with what results ? 


I earnestly hope that this informatiom may be given, as a 
definite statement on these lines would at once remove the 
cloud of suspicion which must otherwise rest upon all 
temperance societies in Ceylon. 


I beg leave to state that I am a member of the Total 
Abstinence Central Union of Colombo which controls the 
Buddhist Total Abstinence Societies forming the largest 
temperance organisation in the Island, and that I represented 
the Sinhalese Buddhists as a member of the Deputation that 
waited upon the then Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, M.P.) on May 23rd, 1912, on the 
Excise Question in Ceylon. I may also add that I am at 
present in England as a delegate of the Committee, appointed 
at the Sinhalese Public Meeting in Colombo on 2lst 
September, 1915, for the purpose of making representations 
to the Imperial Government in connection with the recent 
riots, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient, humble servant. 


(Signed) D. B. JAYATILAKA.” 
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The following is the reply to my query :— 


1.1555/1916. ‘ Colonial Office, 
Downing Street, 


24th March, 1916. 


SIR,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Bonar Law to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th March, 
relative to the Temperance Societies of Ceylon and the late 
disturbances in that Colony; and to refer you to the printed 
Correspondence on the subject, which has been presented to 
Parliament in a Blue Book (Cd. 8167) and in particular to 
Sir R. Chalmers’ despatch on pages 31 et seq. of that 
publication. 

Maniasir: 
Your obedient servant, 
D. B. JAYATILAKA, Esa. (Signed) G. GRINDLE.” 


As I was in a position to refute the allegation in the only 
reference to Temperance Societies in the Blue Book, I 
addressed this further communication to the Colonial Office :— 


‘5, Pump Court, Temple, 
Eondon, E.G) 
gra April, 1976. 


To the Under Secretary of State, Colonial Office, London, S.W. 


SIR,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter No. 11555/1916, dated 24th March, 1916, and beg leave 
to submit the following for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies :— 

2. Sir Robert Chalmers’ despatches on the Ceylon riots 
published in the Blue Book (Cd. 8167), referred to in the letter 
under reply, contain but one slight reference to the Temper- 
ance Societies. On pages 34—35 he says .— 

‘Although the economic influences of tendencies 
indicated in the preceding paragraph would not by them- 
selves have sufficed to inflame the Kandyan villager to 
rioting pitch, yet they formed a powerful and capable 
auxiliary to the religious apprehensions which I have 
previously mentioned. It was the combination of creed 
and purse which gave the outbreak its strength and 
its universality. The ground had been prepared for 
animosity against Mohammedans by articles printed in 
vernacular newspapers and by oral exhortations at meetings 
of village societies, which, though originally formed to 
promote temperance, have long since been extended to 
other purposes. It was on ground thus prepared that— 
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possibly as the immediate effect of bazaar rumours 
circulated alike by exultant Mohammedans and militant 


Buddhists that processions would be stopped—towards the © 


end of the night of the Wesak procession of 28th May 
there was the sudden outburst of passion evoked against 
Mohammedans.”’ 


With due deference it is submitted that this statement, so 
far as it refers to Temperance Societies, is based not on 
ascertained facts, but on vague rumours that began to 
circulate after the disturbances, and were accepted as true 
without due investigation and acted upon by the local officials. 
To the statement itself I refer more fully in paragraph 6. 


3. As a further illustration of this readiness to accept 
information without testing its value and trustworthiness, I 
would instance here another statement made by Sir Robert 
Chalmers. Seeking to justify the arrest without charge and 
imprisonment without trial of a number of persons mentioned 
in the Memorandum submiited to the Secretary of State by 
Mr. E. W. Perera on 28th August, 1915, the late Governor 
of Ceylon, in his despatch, dated 4th November, 1915, says 
(page 50) :— 

“The rest are mainly connected with the disloyal 
Mahabodhi Society and with the vernacular Press, which 
has for some time past been endeavouring to stir up ill- 
feeling against the Moors and against ‘foreigners’ 
generally.” 


4. The Buddhist temperance workers, mentioned by Mr. 
E. W. Perera as having been arrested and imprisoned, were 
Messrs. D: C. Senanhayaka;~ F."R: Senanaykayy DS: 
Senanayaka, John de Silva, C. Batuvantudave, W. H. W. 
Perera, W. A. de Silva and myself. Of these only two, viz., 
Dr. C. A. Hevavitarane and Mr. W. H. W. Perera, belonged 
to the Mahabodhi Society. This is a fact which the local 
officials could have easily discovered for themselves. The 
books and papers of the Mahabodhi Society were seized on 
8th June, days after the riots were over, and the houses of all 
the persons mentioned were also searched at the same time. 
The arrests were made a fortnight later, on 21st June, so that, 
if the Authorities were so minded, they had ample time and 
opportunity to verify whatever grounds of suspicion they 
might have entertained. If we had fallen under suspicion 
for our supposed connection with what the Government with 
or without reason regarded as a “ disloyal’’ body, ordinary 
justice demanded that, before taking the extreme step of 
locking us up in prison cells like convicts, the fact of our 
membership at least should have been ascertained and 
established. But this was exactly what the officials refrained 
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from doing, though the means of ascertaining the truth was 
in their hands. They preferred to take rumour for evidence 
and prejudice for judgment. Even subsequent to our arrest, 
while we lay in prison, although strenuous efforts (which, 
however, proved fruitless) were made to secure some evidence 
against each one of us, at no stage of these proceedings was 
the slightest hint given as to any suspicion attaching to us as 
members of the Mahabodhi Society. Police activity was in 
fact mainly directed to the hopeless task of establishing some 
connection between temperance work and the riots. ‘These 
protracted efforts having proved unavailing, we had ultimately 
to be released, in the majority of cases after more than six 
weeks’ imprisonment. 

5. The suggestion that the persons, referred to, were 
connected with the vernacular Press is equally unfounded. 
Except Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P., not one of the others has 
had anything to do with a Sinhalese newspaper either as 
proprietor, manager, editor, or even shareholder. Mr. de 
Silva is the owner of a Sinhalese weekly journal; it, however, 
did not form one of the papers that was subsequently 
prosecuted for publishing letters against Moorish 
traders. In regard to Mr. de Silva’s arrest and imprisonment, 
Sir Robert Chalmers himself admits that a mistake was 
made. I may add that a similar acknowledgment has been 
conveyed spontaneously, as I understand, to Mr. D. S. 
Senanayaka to enable him to continue in the mounted section 
of the Colombo Town Guard, of which he was a member at 
the time of his arrest and incarceration. 

Whether any one of us had any connection with the 
vernacular Press was also a fact which could have been easily 
ascertained. But here too the Authorities refrained from 
taking this obvious course. Nevertheless these and other 
unverified rumours and vague suspicions are now seriously 
put forward as justification for the illegal and humiliating 
treatment to which we were needlessly subjected. 

6. In regard to Sir Robert Chalmers’ sole reference to the 
Temperance Societies, I respectfully submit that I am in a 
position to give an emphatic denial to the charge involved in 
it. But all personal testimony apart, the charge is refuted 
by clear, indisputable facts. If the village temperance 
societies really carried on such a widespread campaign against 
the Mohammedans, as suggested by Sir Robert Chalmers, 
considering that the meetings of these associations were 
largely advertised and open to all, it is inconceivable how 
their conduct could have escaped the notice of the Authorities 
for so long atime. That no information concerning such a 
propaganda ever reached the ears of the Government is clear 
from the fact that in no place were any steps taken either 
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against a temperance society or any individual members, nor 
sO much as a warning given. Further, there is the very 
important consideration that the riots began and spread in the 
first instance in localities where hardly any temperance 
activity prevailed. ‘This fact is, I submit, sufficient in itself 
to show that the village Total Abstinence Societies can in no 
way be held responsible, either directly or indirectly, for 
the ‘sudden outburst of passicn evoked against the — 
Mohammedans.’ 

7. Sir Robert Chalmers speaks of ‘other purposes’ ho ticn i 
the temperance societies have been extended. He does not, 
however, define those “other purposes.’ I beg to appenda 
copy of the resolutions passed at the half-yearly Convention 
of the Total Abstinence Societies held in Colombo in January, 
1915. The resolution No. 10 gives in full the ‘other 
purposes’ undertaken by these societies, and I would respect- 
fully ask the Secretary of State to decide whether any of 
these ‘other purposes’ are such as the Government cannot 
sanction or approve. 

8. The despatches published in the Blue Book do not, I 
humbly submit, support the grave statement made in Parlia- — 
ment concerning the temperance movement in Ceylon. If 
the Government is in possession of any definite evidence 
justifying these charges, in justice to this movement which is 
of vital importance to the social and moral progress of the 
people, I beg that a proper opportunity may be given to the 
Temperance Societies to meet and refute the accusation. If, 
however, the Government is not prepared to adopt this course, 
I earnestly appeal to the Secretary of State to take such 
steps as he may deem proper which, while granting redress in 
individual cases of injustice, may free the temperance 
movement from these imputations which must otherwise 
affect its future career. 

Both in my personal capacity as one of the many 
temperance workers who have been subjected to illegal 
treatment, and also as the representative of the Total 
Abstinence Central Union of Colombo, I venture to make 
_this appeal, sincerely trusting and hoping that it may receive 
sympathetic consideration. 

I beg to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant. 
(Signed) D. B. JAYATILAKA.” 
(Annexure.) 
COLOMBO TOTAL ABSTINENCE CENTRAL UNION. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Unanimously adopted at the Half-Yearly Convention held on 


Saturday, January 23rd, 1915, in the Ananda College, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
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1. It is the opinion of this Convention that steps should be 
immediately taken so as to secure from the Government the 
recognition of the principle of local option in connection with’ 
the establishment of taverns and liquor shops inasmuch as the 
Excise Advisory Committees now in existence have failed to 
represent the people or safeguard their interests. 

2. That this Convention urges on Government the extreme’ 
necessity for fixing the minimum rate at which country liquor 
may be sold. 

3. That this Convention earnestly requests the Government 
to reduce the number of hours during which arrack and toddy 
taverns and liquor shops may be kept open. 

4. That Total Abstinence Societies should take steps to 
secure the election of members for Village Committees who 
pledge themselves to introduce regulations to prevent the sale 
of liquor to women and children. 

3. Thatthis Convention urges on Government the desirability 
of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor to women. 

6. That this Convention strongly urges on Government that 
no sites on public lands should under any circumstances be 
allowed for the purpose of establishing places for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor. 

7. That this Convention deplores the establishment of liquor 
shops in proximity to schools and places of worship and requests 
the Government to make definite regulations on this point. 

8. That this Convention strongly disapproves of the 
regulation made under the Excise Ordinance’ empowering the 
increase of facilities for the sale of liquor at fairs and festivals, 
and earnestly requests the Government to frame definite 
regulations on this matter. 

9. The Government be requested to close on the Wesak day 
all places for the sale of intoxicating liquor in the vicinity of 
places of pilgrimages such as Anuradhapura, Mihintale, Kandy, 
Tissamaharama, Mahiyanagana, Wattarama, and Kelaniya. 

10. That this Convention strongly recommends to the 
various Total Abstinence Societies the desirability of starting 
positive and beneficial work in the interests of the localities } 
concerned in addition to temperance activities as suggested by § 
the following resolutions adopted at the Quarterly Conference | 
held at Pitigal Korale on the 9th January, 1915 :— 


That it is desirable in the interests of the temperance y 
activities for each Union :— 

(1) To distribute books and leaflets on temperance 
questions among the people in the villages. 

(2) To organize a regular system of Bana preaching on 
the evils of drink as part of the work of each Society. 

(3) ‘To start a system of Savings Bank for the benefit 
of members. 
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(4) Toencourage home gardening by awarding periodical 
rewards and prizes for the best kept gardens. 
(5) To encourage co-operative planting enterprises 
among the members of each Society. 
(6) To promote trade by establishing limited companies 
with shares of small value, and by such other means. 
(7) To establish market places for the sale of village 
produce on particular days at convenient centres. 
(8) To hold exhibitions of planting and industrial 
products in connection with every Union at regular intervals. 
11. That it is desirable that school children should be enlisted 
as associate members of Total Abstinence Societies, and that a 
committee be appointed to be in charge of this onl 
12. That members of Total Abstinence Societies should 
refrain from attending functions of Buddhists at which 
intoxicants are served to the guests, and it is desirable that each 
Society should make definite regulations on this subject. 


(From ‘‘ The Buddhist,” Jan. 30th, 1915, and Feb. 6th, 1915.) 





To this communication the following reply has been received :— 


“Downing Street, 
16.962/1916. 2nd May, 1916. 


S1R,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Bonar Law to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd April on 
the subject of certain societies in Ceylon, and to inform you 
that a copy will be sent to the Governor of Ceylon for any 
observations which he may desire to offer. 


Tams sit: 
Your obedient servant, 
D. B. JAYATILAKA, Esq. (Signed) G. GRINDLE.” 


The official replies make one fact clear. When that damaging 
statement concerning ‘Temperance Societies was made 
in the House of Commons the only evidence in support of it 
in the possession of the Colonial Office was a single, slight, brief 
reference in one of Sir Robert Chalmers’ many despatches on 
the riots. Even if that reference was well-founded, one would 
hardly think it justified a sweeping statement upon the 
temperance movement such as is involved in the answer to 
Mr. Chancellor’s question. But as I have shown above, 
convincingly I hope, Sir Robert Chalmers’ brief allusion 
to temperance societies has not even the merit of being based on 
facts. 
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One other point may well be considered here. It has 
been vaguely suggested in official pronouncements that the 
temperance societies in Ceylon are opposed to the Government. 
This may mean one of two things:—(i) that these societies are 
working to undermine British rule in the Island, in other words, 
they are politically revolutionary in their aims, or (ii) that they 
are opposed to a particular policy of the Government. I doubt 
very much if even the bitterest enemy of our temperance 
work would have the courage to make the first charge. What 
is really meant by this suggestion of “opposition to Govern- 
ment,” is that the temperance societies are opposed to certain 
features of the excise policy of the Government. That, I 
_ must at once admit, is perfectly true. In fact, as I have already 
stated, it was these very features of the excise policy that 
brought the temperance societies into existence. Often 
the two things—the excise scheme and the temperance move- 
ment—come into conflict. ~The Government, for example, sells 
the license for an arrack tavern or a toddy shop in a particular 
village. The people do not want it, but their wishes are ignored. 
In that locality there happens to be a temperance society to 
which all or most of the adult male inhabitants belong. They 
decide, doubtless under the influence of temperance workers, 
not to sell, let, or lease any house or building site for the liquor 
shop, and also in the case of a toddy booth, not to lease their 
cocoanut trees for tapping. The licensee uses his own influence 
and that of the officials to break down this opposition, but not 
infrequently he fails. The Total Abstinence Society succeeds 
in holding the villagers together. After trying in vain for 
several months, the licensee retires beaten. In such cases the 
excise scheme, as at present conceived and put into practice by 
the officials, has been of course opposed and defeated by the 
temperance movement. Or again let us suppose that a new 
arrack tavern or a toddy shop is established in a village against 
the wishes of the people. The Total Abstinence Society exerts 
its influence to such goed purpose, by peaceful means it need 
hardly be said, that no sales take place in the liquor shop. 
After keeping it open for months in the vain hope of securing 
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customers, the licensee gives it up in despair, and the Govern- 
ment is obliged to close it for good. ‘his, too, has happened 
in not a few instances. In the Hapitigam Korale, for example, 
all the new toddy booths that were opened in 1912 
under the new excise scheme and several arrack taverns 
have had to be closed for want of customers. These results 
are doubtless due to the temperance movement. Now, the 
question is, are the temperance societies justified in thus 
opposing the excise scheme? Can this opposition be rightly 
described as opposition to Government? Is it, in other words, 
disloyalty on the part of a public body to oppose by constitu- 
tional means any particular action or policy of the Government 
which they honestly believe to be injurious to the best 
interests of the people? I have no doubt what answer 
will be given to these questions at all events in England. 
It is, I conceive, the right of every British citizen to criticise 
and oppose—always within constitutional limits—any act or 
proposal of the Government which he considers to be either 
unjust or unwise. ‘That right is exercised daily in this country, 
and nobody regards it as defying constituted authority, or 
manifesting disloyalty. But it is simply the exercise of this 
very right that has formed the head and front of the offence 
committed by temperance workers in Ceylon which has brought 
upon the whole movement the wrath of the local bureaucracy. 
In the case of Sinhalese Buddhist temperance workers, one 
other fact must be remembered. Opposition to the liquor traffic 
is a duty imposed on them by the tenets of their faith and the 
best traditions of their history. To a Sinhalese Buddhist, who 
is sincere, there can be no compromise on this question. He 
can set before himself only two principles of action—Total 
Abstinence for the individual, and Total Prohibition for the 
State. 


Apart from this opposition to certain features of the excise 
scheme, inevitable so long as the people are denied some 
controlling voice in regard to the liquor traffic, there has been 
no attempt or desire on the part of the temperance societies 
even so much as to embarrass the Government. On the 
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contrary they have, as occasion arose, spontaneously shown 
their loyalty and their readiness to support the Government. 
Let me give one instance. When the war broke out, members 





of the Central Union and many of the village societies on their 





own initiative sent contributions to the Prince of Wales’ Relief 





Fund, the Hapitigam Korale Union alone subscribing a sum of 
one thousand rupees (£66). hen on 19th August, 1914, just 


two weeks after the declaration of war, a special meeting of the 
Buddhist temperance societies was held in Colombo. The 








following account of this meeting is reproduced from the daily 
newspaper, the Ceylonese, of 21st August, 1914 :— 
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THE COLOMBO TOTAL ABSTINENCE CENTRAL UNION. 
A SPECIAL MEETING. 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF LOYALTY. 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC GATHERING. 


A special meeting of the Colombo Total Abstinence Central 
Union was held on Wednesday at the Ananda College Hall with 
Mr. D. B. Jayatilleke in the chair. 

The hall was crowded to overflowing, several fens come 
from distant places to represent individually the various 
temperance unions scattered throughout the Island. The meeting 
went off successfully and the resolutions were enthusiastically 
received by the audience. 

Proceedings commenced with the receiving of pansil by every 
one present. 

The chairman then called upon Dr. Hewawitarne to propose 
the first resolution, which was as follows :— 

“That this meeting of temperance workers on behalf of 
themselves and the Buddhist Total Abstinence Societies of 
Ceylon which they represent begs to convey to His Excellency 
the Governor the assurance of their humble duty and loyalty 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and also their earnest hope 
that blessings of peace with added power and glory may soon 
be restored to the British Empire.” 


In doing so Dr. Hewawitarne said :— 


“ Gentlemen,—The honour of proposing the first resolution has 
been conferred on me. I voice on this occasion not merely my 
own sentiments, but the sentiments of all the Buddhist 
Temperance Societies in the Island whose membership may be 
put down at 50,000.. I can without any fear of exaggeration go 
further and say that I am representing the sentiments not only 
of the Temperance Societies but of the whole Buddhist popula- 
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tion of Ceylon. We have met in this hall before to speak of 
our rights and privileges, but on this occasion we meet here as 
citizens of the British Empire to express our deep sense of 
loyalty to his most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. 


Imperial Citizenship is Our Treasured Possession 


and on this occasion we are met here to voice that we are 
determined and prepared to maintain that citizenship. 

The defences of that Empire are so great that we are not 
threatened with war, but if we are ever threatened with war it 
is our duty to co-operate with the Government to defend our 
country and show that our military spirit is not dead. For the 
present we can show our duty and loyalty by other means. 

The first intimation of war produced a fear in the hearts of 
everybody and affected the economic conditions of the Island, 
and if in the near future any distress arises it is our duty to help 
in the alleviating of such distress by all the means at our 
disposal. 

I can do no better than by quoting to you the inspiriting poem 
of the Japanese Emperor. 

‘There is no second way whereby to show 
The love of fatherland. 
Whether one stand a soldier under arms 
against the foe 
Or stay at home a peaceful citizen 
The way of loyalty is the same.’ (Applause.) 

The resolution was supported by Mr. A. P. Guneratne on 
behalf of the Hapitigam Korale Temperance Union and sup- 
ported by Mr. Arthur V. Dias on behalf of the Raigam Korale 
Union. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The other resolution which was proposed by Mr. D..S. 
Senanayaka ran as follows :— 

“That this meeting calls upon all Total Abstinence 
Societies to take such steps as may be necessary in their 
respective localities to allay excitement and uneasiness 
among the people and to prevent the undue increase in the 
price of food-stuffs, and to relieve any distress that may be 
caused among the poor by reason of their being thrown out of 
employment during the continuance of the war.”’ 


In proposing this resolution Mr. Senanayaka said that it was 
incumbent on every Ceylonese on the present occasion to take 
every step necessary to preserve the well-being of the poorer 
classes and to render the Government all assistance in their 
power if occasion demanded. Every society should be of 
service to its poorer members. ‘There was no occasion for fear 
or panic. The strength of the British defensive power was too 
strong to be attacked by Germany. (Applause.) Further 
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considering the fact that their interests were in the hands of a 
sympathetic Governor they could rest confident of safety. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Peter Wirasekera on 
behalf of the Siyane Korale Union and supported by Mr. Martinus 
Perera on behalf of the Maradana Temperance Union. 

The resolution too was unanimously adopted. 

The chairman then addressed the audience. He said that 
they were met there under circumstances unparalleled in history. 
As everyone was aware a great war was now going on in 
Europe. Under British rule they had for a century enjoyed 
peace. And as the British are involved in a huge struggle they 
could not be disinterested. They had not sufficient information 
to draw conclusions as to the origin of the conflict. But they 
could be sure of two things. The English Government strove 
to the last moment for peace and the English nation were 
unanimous that fighting was necessary to preserve the honour 
and integrity of the British Empire. They should express their 
steadfast loyalty to the British throne. This had already been 
done by other responsible bodies. Temperance bodies were not 
a political organisation. The object of these societies was to 
improve the social and moral condition of the people. But as 
the various societies represented a very large proportion of the 
Buddhist community numbering about 50,000 members, the 
Colombo Union thought that it was proper that this was an 
occasion on which they should give expression to their sentiments 
of loyalty. Ina crisis like this it was the duty of those societies 
to take every step to preserve the well-being of the people. He 
had much pleasure in presiding over that meeting. 

A vote of thanks to the chair brought the meeting to a close.” 


The two resolutions passed at the meeting were duly forwarded 
to the Government who acknowledged the same in these terms 
of warm approval :— 

‘Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, 3lst August, 1914. 
SIR,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated 20th August, 1914, and to convey His Excellency 
the Governor’s appreciation of the loyal sentiments expressed 
in the first resolution and his gratification at the sound and 

salutary nature of the second resolution lately passed at a 

special meeting of representatives of 142 Total Abstinence 

Unions and Societies in Ceylon. 

iam t, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
(Sgd.) JouNn ScorTT, 
The Honorary Secretary, For Colonial Secretary. 
Colombo Total Abstinence Central Union. 
14 A., Maligakanda,” 
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That was in August, 1914. But within a few months the 
very men responsible for this expression of loyalty on the part 
of the temperance societies are arrested under lettres de cachet and 
locked up in prison cells for weeks together, without charge or 
trial, and the whole movement is officially condemned in vague 
terms as seditious and disloyal, although no evidence is offered 
in support of these charges and no opportunity is given to the 
temperance workers to refute the accusation. The injustice 
and the wantonness of these proceedings are heightened by 
the fact that till after the riots not a whisper had been heard 
in the Island as to any seditious propaganda carried on by 
Total Abstinence Societies either against the Government or 
against any section of the community. 


When the Blue Book on the riots was issued a short time 
ago, I wrote to Rev. J. Simon de Silva, B.A., of the Wesleyan 
Mission, the Literary Secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society of Ceylon, requesting him to ascertain the views of 
European missionaries and others in a position to express an 
opinion as to whether there was to their knowledge any justifica- 
tion for the vague allegations now made against the Temperance 
movement. Some of the letters which Mr. de Silva received in 
reply to his enquiry are given below. Of the writers, Rev. J. A. 
Ewing is the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society ; 
Rev. Stanley Pearce belongs to the same Mission and is 
stationed at Matale in the Central Province, while Rev. W. J. T. 
Small, B.A., is the Principal of the Richmond College 
(Wesleyan), Galle, and Mr. F. L. Woodward, M.A., has for 
many years held a similar position in the Mahinda College 
(Buddhist), also at Galle :— 


‘Baptist Mission House, Colombo, 


Rev. J. Simon de Silva, B.A., 1st April, 1916. 


Kandy. 
DEAR MR. SILVA, 

In reply to your letter of 30th ulto., I have never had any 
practical evidence that Buddhist Temperance Societies were 
in any way seditious, though I believe they have been regarded 
as such in official circles with what reason I do not know, 
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On the contrary, my experience of their large public 
gatherings has been the reverse. One I attended at Mirigama 
was a well-organized gathering in the interest of the temperance 
only. One of our leading Sinhalese Christians is president of 
a village Temperance Society, and his testimony of the work 
of these village societies is that they are doing bona-fide 
temperance work, and are in no way political agencies inimical 
to Government. 

My acquaintance during the recent riots of such leaders as 
Mr. D. B. Jayatilleke, Barrister-at-law, Mr. F. R. Senanayeke, 
‘Barrister-at-law and M.M.C., Martinus C. Perera, etc., has 
also shewn that these Buddhist leaders are men distinctly loyal 
to British rule and men of honour and integrity, who are 
doing their utmost for the well-being of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

I have sent Mr. Pearce your letter. He will no doubt 
inform you of his address in England. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) JouHN A. EwInc. 


Mahinda College, Galle, 


My DEAR MR. SILva, March-31st, 1916. 
In reply to your question about ‘ Seditious Meetings under 
cover of ‘temperance Association Meetings.” As you 


remember, I was for several years president of the Galle 
Total Abstinence Society (about 1905—10, of which you 
were Honorary Secretary), which was composed of Christians 
and Buddhists, and had a vernacular branchas well. Certainly 
to my knowledge there was never a word of sedition at any 
of our meetings, at all of which I presided for years. We 
had nothing to do with politics or matters outside drink, and 
the persons who were members were above all suspicion of 
such things. Since I came outside Galle I have not had any 
experience of temperance work—which had been largely 
confined to Colombo districts—I see it stated in the late 
Governor’s Report on the riots that these meetings were held 
for other purposes. As I was never present at any of them, 
I cannot say what happened there. It is possible that 
subjects dealing with “‘ National” progress were discussed or 
with “social reform” (as is quite natural), but unless there is 
direct evidence of “seditious utterances’”’ at such meetings I 
shall refuse to believe that the said societies held their 
meetings for the purpose of stirring up people to take action 
against Moors or do anything unconstitutional. You may 
make any use you like of this letter. 
I am, yours sincerely, 
(Signed) F. L. WOODWARD, 
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MATALE, 
DEAR MR. SILva, April 2nd, 1916. 


Mr. Ewing has passed on your request to me. Iam sorry 
that my testimony regarding the temperance societies can 
only be of a negative character. 

I can certainly state that never at any time had I heard of 
any seditious or anti-Government movement in connection 
with any temperance societies before the riots. It is only 
since then that the suggestion has been made. 

I never had the opportunity of attending the big Mirigama 
rally, but all I had heard of it was good. I wish I were ina 
position to give more definite and positive testimony; being 
only of a negative character I fear it is of little practical 
value. 

My address in England will be “Capstone,’’ Springfield 
Road, New Southgate, London, N. I shall be glad to do 
anything that lies in my power while in England in the 
interest of the Ceylonese. 

With Christian regards, 

Yours heartily, 
(Signed) STANLEY T. PEARCE. 


Richmond Hill, Galle, 
DEAR MR. DE SILVA, 11th April, 1976. 


The members of our Richmond Hill Temperance Society 
were chiefly Buddhists, and our chief helper among the 
Buddhists was the Yalagama Priest. He was secretary of a 
large number of societies in the S.P. and I came into contact 
with him a good deal and helped him on several occasions. 
I firmly believe that there was nothing of a seditious or even 
of a political nature in any of these societies, nor have I 
heard of any temperance society in the Southern Province 
which has been suspected of any such action. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ME aS Mea, 


Rev. J. Simon de Silva has also sent me the following transla- 
tion of a leading article in the Rivikirana of 10th September, 
1913, this paper being the Sinhalese organ of the Protestant 
Churches in Ceylon :— 


“THe HAPITIGAM KORALE TEMPERANCE UNION. 


We have inserted elsewhere in this issue a brief report of 
the annual public meeting of the MHapitigam Korale 
Temperance Union, held on the 30th of last month. We are 
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very pleased to note that the proceedings were in every way 
successful. We gather from the report that this Union, 
which embraces the whole of Hapitigam Korale, has a 
membership of 8,000; that it has 42 branches; that the 
committee includes 500 gentlemen, being representatives of 
the various branches in the villages, of whom some 50 
constitute the executive. It is very evident that the president 
of the Union (Mr. D. C. Senanayeke) and the honorary 
secretary (Mr. Jayakody), as well as the officers, have per- 
formed their responsible duties exceedingly well. It should 
give pleasure to everybody to learn that through the earnest 
efforts of this Union nearly all the toddy taverns established 
by the excise department in the Hapitigam Korale have 
been closed. We desire to record with thankfulness that the 
executive of the temperance societies in Hapitigam Korale 
has in this matter set a valuable example to all Ceylonese. 
Public meetings are useful. But they do not assure the 
permanency of efforts like this. Many a society and many 
an association instituted by the people of this country has 
ended in a big public meeting. We are pleased to note that 
the members of the above society are not content with the 
anniversary meetings, but have members’ meetings fortnightly 
and committee meetings regularly. This is as it should be. 
We sincerely trust that by the increasingly zealous activities 
of the Hapitigam Korale Union this great work would spread 
not only throughout that Korale but in the neighbouring 
Korales as well.” 

(I certify the above to be an exact translation of an editorial 
note in the “ Rivikirana’”’ of 10.9.13. 

(Signed) J. SIMON DE SILVA.) 


Rev. E. P. Fonseka, stationed in Hapitigam Korale, writes 
thus in reply to a similar enquiry :— 
 Kalaliya, 
24th March, 1916. 

In reply to your request I have pleasure in informing you 
that I have from the very beginning taken a keen interest in 
both the Temperance Union and the branch societies in the 
villages. Therefore I am in the fortunate position of being 
able to speak with knowledge of the excellent work done in 
this District. But I think you will be able to secure a far 
more valuable and convincing testimonial from the lawyers 
practising in the itinerating courts. It is common knowledge 
that Hapitigam Korale Temperance Societies succeeded not 
merely in closing 32 toddy and arrack taverns, put.that as a 
natural result of the decrease in the comsumption of 
intoxicants, the amount of crime committed in _ the 
district has diminished, These societies made civil 
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litigation rare. Your question whether I was aware of any 
religious intolerance quite surprised me. It ought to be 
obvious to any one that there never was any such feeling 
from the fact that the President is a Christian and the late 
Treasurer is an enthusiastic Roman Catholic. I myself, the 
only clergyman in the district, was the Vice-President of the 
Kaleliya Society. This is a purely Buddhist district. As 
you know some of the Moors of Kaleliya were enthusiastic 
members of the society in that village. I am aware of one 
instance at least when a Moor-man was a member of a 
committee. Your last question has become necessary, 
probably owing to the insinuation made in the late Governor’s 
despatches. I have no hesitation in saying that neither the 
Hapitigam Korale Union nor any of the societies under it. 
ever carried on any agitation against any community, and 
there is absolutely no justification for the belief that there 
were anti-Government leaders. How an attempt to make the 
people worthier citizens of the Empire can be construed as a 
movement against Government passes my comprehension. 
E. P. FONSEKA.” 


These testimonies as to the aim and character of the 
temperance societies are valuable for the reason that they are 
from men who move freely among the people and come daily 
into close touch with them. They have thus exceptional 
opportunities, denied even to the Government officials, of learning 
exactly what is going on in the country. No seditious 
propaganda such as has been hinted at by Sir Robert Chalmers 
could have been carried on without the facts coming to the 
knowledge of these gentlemen. But not one of them 
has had his notice drawn to any illegal or unworthy conduct on 
the part of temperance societies. Those of them who like Mr. 
Ewing, Mr. Small, and Mr. Woodward, have come into personal 
contact with the temperance societies and temperance workers 
do not hesitate to speak in terms of positive approval of what 
they have seen and heard at temperance gatherings, while Mr. 
Fonseka’s intimate knowledge of the working of our strongest 
Union enables him to testify to the tolerant spirit that pervades 
the movement and to repudiate the allegations now made 
against it. 

These facts I have set forth for two reasons. The vindication 
of our Total Abstinence Societies from these insinuations of 
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disloyalty _is_a_duty which we owe not only to ourselves, 





but to the many _ friends _in_ this country—particularly 





(ou 


he members of the Native Races and the Liquor 





Traffic United Committee—who have befriended our cause 





in the past. It is incumbent on us to show that in giving the 





Buddhist temperance societies their sympathy and _ moral 





support, these friends have not been misled into encouraging a 





disloyal and unworthy movement, and that the temperance 





workers in Cevlon are still deserving of their vigorous and 





unstinted help. In fact such help was never more needed than 
at the present time. The great work sustained with unabating 
interest and usefulness for the past four years is now on the 
verge of extinction. No local effort can save it from the fate 
to which official prejudice has doomed it. Temperance workers 
in Ceylon are powerless—at the present time more than ever— 
to secure the removal of the disabilities which an unsympathetic 
bureaucracy has imposed on the movement and obtain that 
freedom of action which is essential to vigorous life and 
progress. I would also ask my readers to bear in mind that ~ 
the position of our temperance societies is but a part of a large 
question which affects the well-being of the Sinhalese people 
and the fair name of England as well. The Sinhalese Memorial 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies praying for an 
impartial and independent Inquiry by Commissioners from 
England into the administration of the Island under martial law 
and the gross outrages committed under it, such as the shooting 
of scores of men, and the flogging of hundreds, without any 
form of trial days after the riots, has been met by 
a curt refusal. It is in these unhappy circumstances 
that I venture to make this appeal to the temperance workers in 
the United Kingdom and through them to the British public in 
the sincere hope that even in this time of great strife, when 
England is fighting for the rights of small, alien nationalities, 
they will give heed to the. cry for justice and _ redress 
of a small but ancient people within the Empire, and 
insist not only upon the restoration to them of the liberty to 
carry on without let or hindrance such work as the promotion of 
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temperance, so essential to the social and moral advancement of 
the country, but also upon the righting of the great and 
numerous wrongs that were committed during the three months ) 
martial law was kept in force in the Island. 


Note. 


At a public meeting of the Sinhalese held in Colombo on 
25th September, 1915, a representative Committee of fifty 
leading Sinhalese, Christians and Buddhists, was appointed in 
order to represent matters to the Imperial Government 
with a view to securing an_ impartial Inquiry into the 
administration of the Island under martial law. Mr. E. W. 
Perera, Barrister-at-law, and myself have been sent to England 
as delegates of the Committee, and we shall be very pleased to. 
supply, either personally or by letter, information concerning 
these grave matters to all who may be willing to help us to 
secure justice and redress for our people. 


3, Middle Temple Lane, D. B. JAYATILAKA. 
Temple, London, E.C., 
23rd May, 1916. 





A NOTE ON THE RECENT RIOTS _ IN 


EY LOW, 


With special reference to the ARREST and IMPRISONMENT of 


Buddhist Temperance Leaders. 


By D. B. JAYATILAKA, B.A. (Oxon), 


Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrtster-at-Law, 


One of the Arrested. 


The riots broke out in Kandy on May 28th, 1915 (Buddha 
Day), on account of the obstruction by the Moors (Muhamme- 
dans) of a Buddhist religious procession. The trouble gradually 
spread to several other districts, mainly owing to false rumours 
that got abroad and also to the inaction of the authorities at 
the outset. The whole period during which rioting occurred 
in different parts of the country was about a week (May 28th— 
June sth) while in most places the trouble lasted but a few 


hours. 


The rioters, especially in Colombo and in the maritime 
‘districts, generally belonged to the ignorant and the criminal 
classes. All educated and respectable Sinhalese, both Chris- 
tians and Buddhists, strongly condemned the outbreak, and 
wherever the opportunity presented itself, strove to maintain 
peace and to afford shelter and protection to the Moors. 


The whole course of the riots clearly proves the absence 
of organisation and preconcerted action on the part of the 
rioters. The Governor himself reported to the Colonial Office 
that the outbreak was directed neither against the Government 
nor against Europeans. In fact, no other community except 
the Moors was attacked by the rioters, not even other 
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